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PREFACE 


Stress is an adaptive response, that has developed throughout evolution, and is associated 
with multiple changes in the biochemistry, histology and physiology of an organism. As 
stress may induce or contribute to multiple neuropsychiatric disorders, the rigorous 
investigation of the neural substrates of stress has become a critical endeavor of contemporary 
biomedical science. In addition to studying physiological responses, stress researchers have 
attempted to assess stress-evoked behavioral changes, using both human and animal 
“experimental” models | in clinical ane non-clinical gate Though all aspects of the field 
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the chick separation-stress paradigm, in which young domestic ee 
conspecifics, leading to a number of stress behaviors, including distress vocalizations =o 
behavioral parameter that is highly sensitive to anxiety. This chapter shows that, in addition to 
construct, face and predictive validity, the chick separation-stress paradigm is more efficient 
than traditional rodent models because it requires smaller quantities of drugs. measures 
species-typical behaviors (vocalizations) that can be automatically recorded over a relatively 
short test period, allows for mu 


Itiple animals to be tested simultaneously in the presence of a 
single experimenter, and because chicks are inexpens! 


ive to purchase and maintain. 
Importantly, this model is also relevant to depression domain, allowing the researchers to use 
this paradigm to sequentially model anxiety- and depressive-like states, as well as 
simultaneously profile anxiolytic or anxiolytic/antidepressant activity of drug compounds. 
iS yithres since models dominated experimental neuroscience of stress, at odds 
rhe a seed eee phenotypes. To alleviate this deficit, the field clearly 
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Animal models, as a research tool, are formed in a variety of ways. For example, the use 


of acute and chronic stress has long been used to model complex neuropsychiatric research. 
In her chapter, Strekalova examines the utility of chronic stress in modeling depression-like 
behaviors, and discusses validity and methodological limitations of anhedonia-based 
behavioral paradigms. The author summarizes her recent data on modifying this model [20, 
22] in order to overcome the existing conceptual and methodological problems by providing 
an internal control for stress effects unrelated to depression. The chapter also describes a 
substantially modified protocol for the mouse sucrose test that aims to diminish the impact of 
physiological and physical artifacts, increase the model’s accuracy, and detect inter-individual 
differences in sucrose preference within the experimental groups. As_ stress-induced 
hyperlocomotion interfered with all mouse behaviors, including depressive-like behaviors 
[21, 22], the use of behavioral protocols with reduced stress impact of testing conditions 
precluded this confounding factor, enabling a better focus on behavioral correlates of 
anhedonia in chronically stressed mice. Application of these methodological improvements 
confirmed that neurobiological correlates of stress-induced anhedonia and chronic stress are 
different, and that anhedonia per se (rather than chronic stress alone) is indeed associated with 
key pathological alterations, typical for depression. These results also show that, similar to a 
human population, mice display inter-individual variability in the vulnerability to a 
depressive-like state, which is predicted by subdominant social traits. The author further 
ant drugs reduces hedonic deficits and 
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Chapter I 


STUDYING BEHAVIOR IN STRESS RESEARCH — 
NOT AS EASY AS ONE WOULD THINK 


Roza Czabak-Garbacz 
Department of Human Physiology of Medical University in Lublin, Poland 
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1. genetic: altered gene expression [92, 159], expression of immediate early gene products: 


zenk-protein, c-Fos [96, 142]; changes in RNA concentration; : 
2. histological: altered structure of tissues or organs — such as density and type of cells [148, 


180], number [167, 168], size, shape and structure of cells, their organelles and molecules 
(e.g. receptors [70, 131]): 
- 3. biochemical: cell or tissue metabolism, synthesis, release and utilization of hormones [21, 
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Studying Behavior in Stress Research - Not as Eas 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF STRESS AND BEHAVIOR 
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The emotional, physical and behavioral symptoms of stress are intimately linked [1 15]. 
Therefore, many researchers combine behavioral methods in their studies [43, 49] with 
biochemical [122], genetic, physical [47] and histological measurements to complement and 
parallel their findings. Behavioral endpoints are as important as genetic or neurochemical 
results [82], even if they are limited to a few measures. 

In order to study the effects of stress on behavior, contemporary science has applied two 
main methods of investigation: using observations of stressful situations in normal life or in 
conditions created by scientists (Table 1). In general, experiments are a better tool for 
research because they have higher velocity, improved replication potential, lower expense and 
superior control over the time, place, situation, subject number and features (strain, genotype, 
age, sex, length and weight). Collectively, this allows researchers a greater degree of control 
to manipulate experimental variables according to their needs. 


Table 1. The comparison of two main methods of stress investigation. 
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Studying Behavior in Stress Research - Not as Easy 
erence 


Using animals instead of healthy human subjects can markedly foster stress research. ee 
instance, experiments conducted on animals have fewer ethical problems (e.g. pain and, ae 
negative influences), especially in cases that involve investigations of new methods/drugs 
with unknown mechanisms and/or side effects, and in studies that entail obvious harmful 
effects. In human studies, these circumstances can additionally have grave financial 
consequences in the form of lawsuit liabilities and insurance costs. Examples of such 
procedures include X-ray radiation, magnetic field, oxidative stress [97, 135], electromagnetic 
waves [134, 136], ischemia and hypoxia, lesions of glands or brain structures [1 13, 139], high 
voltage electric current [113], and direct microinjection of chemicals (e.g. ibotenic acid [139]) 
intracerebroventricularly [183, 184] or into brain tissue [13, 105]. In addition to behavioral 
observation, animal studies also give the possibility to directly evaluate the processes of the 
central nervous system (e.g. by measuring brain mediator levels, or with the use of implanted 
electrodes [87]). The use of animals can also allow researchers to asses the weight and 
structure of particular organs such as adrenal glands [30, 103], a task that would be 
impossible in human subjects. 

Due to the benefits of using non-human subjects in stress research, animals are often used 
to mimic human pathologies. Notably, many anxiolytic and antidepressant drugs that have no 
influence on the behavior of healthy people will affect sick humans and experimental animals. 
As will be seen in this book, there are many well-developed animal models and testing 
paradigms that enable a reliable extrapolation of results from animal research into the field of 
human care. The availability of these experimental animals paired with the validated 
paradigms alleviates the challenge of forming large enough grou 
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CDI(ICR)BR, C3H/Hed, CSTBLIG (54, 83], coloboma 1 . 
[32], MF1 [78], NMRI [83, 84], st-Austin les Elbeuf, Swiss- Webster, and TNC-deficient 


[121] mice. : : 
‘As mentioned previously, stress studies are often conducted using other species besides 
mice. For example, many experiments have been conducted in rats (18, 113], such as Brown 


Norway, Fischer [106, 157], Janvier, Lewis, Lister Hooded, Long-Evans [69, 172], PVG 
Black Hooded, Maudsley [99], OXYS [97], Sprague-Dawley [8. 86], Wag/Rij, Wag/GSTO 
and Wistar (97, 99]. Other rodents, like guinea pigs [89, 105], gerbils [147, 153], hamsters 
[37, 96], degus [71] and rabbits (44, 151] are used less frequently, though they still play an 
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SE eee nadernet Semen se 
instinct to protect both the self and offspring [182], thereby maximizing the chances for 
survival [133]. Nurturing the young also causes changes in female social relations. For 
example, the formation of female networks that defend the group have been observed. 
Females have an inhibition of the fight or flight reactions caused, in part, by stronger 
activation of the parasympathetic nervous system [118], hyperactivity of corticotropin- 
realizing factor signaling in the brain and gut [179] and greater hormone release (e.g. opioid 
peptides and oxytocin [148, 181]). 

Prior to 1995, most animal models of stress were validated for males. In fact, at that time 
they constituted more than 80% of utilized experimental animals. However, in the years since 
then, the imbalance involving the dominance of males as study objects and gender bias has 
been diminished. Although more and more studies are currently performed in both females 
and males [54, 175], there remain some groups who continue to perform investigations solely 
on males [113, 179] despite gender-specific hormonal fluctuations that underlie interesting 
differences in anxiety levels and stress responses [1, 32, 59, 71, 95, 133, 172, 200]. 
Importantly, humans have similar behavioral sex differences in the domains of stress 
sensitivity [35, 46, 59, 107, 156, 187, 200], coping strategies [32, 46] and stress-evoked 
morbidity [26, 55, 74, 178, 196]. For example, a woman’s reaction in stressful situations, to 
some extent, results from her social roles [3, 14, 35, 137, 150, 154, 187], and physiological 
status (e.g. pregnancy, breastfeeding). 

Differences in behavioral symptoms and reactions to stress could also be associated with 


~ age [47, 79, 115]. Enhanced stress responsiveness [101] stress occur 


in younger subjects [93, 187]. However, in to stress 
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pretest, if necessary, experimental animals before the experimentation. Such procedures are 
not difficult to perform, and they could exclude the difficulties in interpretation of pied 
data, especially in studies with small groups that consist of individuals with high phenotypica 


variability. 


CONCLUSION 


Clearly, a thoughtful and balanced approach is needed to further advance animal 


experimentation in the field of stress research. Constant development of animal models and 
their modification is an important part of behavioral neuroscience, as it allows researchers to 
assess the behavioral phenotypes of mutant or transgenic animals [62, 186], find candidate 
genes for human behavioral disorders [39], dissect the neurobiological mechanisms of brain 
pathogenesis [82, 116] and test various drugs [44, 198]. It is obvious that every experimental 
model of stress has its own advantages and disadvantages, and may lead to new important 
findings. However, we must remember that the data can be influenced by many additional 
factors, some of which have been summarized here. Therefore, by using precise descriptions 
of their methods, researchers could reduce inner and inter-laboratory variability [38, 190, 
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; _ - ; 5 coe st seems to be 
varying potencies [25-28], the predictive validity of the rat social interaction test seems 10 


limited in that it appears only sensitive to anxiolytics of this class | 11]. 
Another unconditioned animal model of anxiety is the elevated plus maze. In this model, 
rats are allowed to freely explore a plus-shaped apparatus consisting of two open and two 
closed arms. As the open arms are considered more anxiety-provoking [29, 30], animals tend 
to spend more time exploring the closed arms. Anxiolytic agents are predicted to increase the 
amount of activity (i.e., amount of time and/or number of crossings) in the open arms of the 
maze [31, 32]. Similar to the rat social interaction test, research has indicated that this model 
is a valid model of anxiety both behaviorally and physiologically [32, 33]. Furthermore, the 
elevated plus maze has also demonstrated predictive validity in that a variety of 
benzodiazepine anxiolytics have been shown to increase open arm activity, while non- 
anxiolytic agents have no such effect [31-36]. It is also one of few bidirectional tests in that it 
is also sensitive to anxiogenic agents (i.e., a reduction in time spent/number of open arm 
entries) [5, 33]. Although the elevated plus maze is economical in terms of time and effort, it 
is somewhat problematic in that it tends to produce a large amount of variance, leading to an 
inability to determine fine-gained drug effects (e.g., dose-dependent effects) [5]. Moreover, 
like the rat social interaction test, the pharmacological validity of this model may be limited, 

in that it only appears sensitive to anxiolytics of the benzodiazepine class [14]. 
A different class of unconditioned animal models of anxiety involves the separation of 
infant animals from their mother or littermates. This isolation manipulation can lead to a 
eactions such as an elevation of blood pressure [37] 
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‘nduced analgesia). Finally, in addition to body temperature and DVocs converging to form a 

construct of isolation stress, while footlift frequency, duration and number of pecks formed an 

inflammatory nociception measure, the relationship between these two constructs was 

curvilinear. That is, the inverted U-shaped relationship between the stress and inflammatory 

nociception behaviors not only support the presumed effects of stress on nociceptive 

apn (i-e;, stress-induced analgesia), but also suggests that these behavioral clusters can 
e utilized as valid indices of stress in the chick separation-stress paradigm. 
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Table 2. Sorted oblique principal components loadings. 


SESS ae eee eS 
Component 


Distress Vocalizations 

Ventral Recumbency Latency 

Footlift Frequency 

Footlift Duration 

Foot peck Frequency 

Body Temperature 19 58 

Body Weight -11 00 
Decimal places omitted. Highest component loadings for each variable in bold (n = 64). Adapted from 
[54]. 


Following the validation of these behaviors, two studies [59, 60] examined the predictive 
validity of the chick separation-stress paradigm by assessing the sensitivity of the model to 
the benzodiazepine anxiolytic chlordiazepoxide. Similar to the Sufka and Weed [54] study, 
isolated chicks displayed an elevation in DVocs (Figures 1A and 2A) and fewer formalin- 
induced pain-related behaviors [i.e., stress-induced analgesia, as indexed by a composite pain 
z-score score derived from footlift frequency, duration and number of pecks (Figure 1B) or 
footlights alone (Figure 2B)] than non-isolated/social chicks. Additionally, chlordiazepoxide 
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Another criterion required for an animal model to demonstrate predictive valid Spo: 
it should respond to all classes of drugs that are clinically effective for treating the disor wd 
One drug class that has not been extensively examined in chick separation-stress aoe * 
antidepressants. Clinical research indicates that antidepressants, especially when r epeated J 
administered, are often more robust for treating anxiety disorders than traditional anxiolytics 
[77-79]. Despite their clinical efficacy, few animal models are sensitive to these agents [22], a 
finding that may be due to procedures limited to acute administrations. To address this issue, 
Feltenstein and Sufka [80] examined the sensitivity of the model to the monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor phenelzine (Figure 7A), the tricyclic antidepressant imipramine (Figure 7B), the 
selective serotonin reuptake inhibitor citalopram (Figure 8A) and the norepinephrine reuptake 
inhibitor maprotiline (Figure 8B) under acute (no pretreatment), subchronic (3 days 
pretreatment) or chronic (6 days pretreatment) administration procedures. Following any 
pretreatment, eight-day-old chicks received their respective vehicle or drug probe injection 
intraperitoneally 15 min prior to a 180 sec test session. Unlike a large number of traditional 
rodent models of anxiety [22], the model demonstrated sensitivity to acutely administered 
phenelzine, imipramine and maprotiline, but not citalopram, and retained its sensitivity to 
these drug probes across both repeated administration procedures. Although its sensitivity to 
antidepressants that generally require repeated administration to demonstrate activity may 
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possessed predictive validity, in that a wide variety of antidepressant drugs reversed this state 
(ie., an increase in DVocs), whereas compounds lacking antidepressant activity did not [97]. 
These results, along with previous research utilizing the chick separation-stress paradigm as 
an animal model of anxiety, suggests that the isolation of domestic fowl may sequentially 
model the two clinical states of anxiety and depression vis-a-vis the anxiety-depression 
continuum hypothesis. To test this hypothesis, DVoes from isolated chicks were collected in 
5 min blocks across a 2 h test session [101]. It was hypothesized that DVocs would be highest 
early in the test session, decline and then stabilize at a much lower rate in the latter half of the 
test session. To further dissociate putative anxiety- and depressive-like phases of the DVocs 
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the adoption of domestic fowl models as a supplement to traditional rodent models. Thus, the 
chick separation-stress and anxiety-depression continuum models should continue to provide 
4 means by which new drug candidates may be evaluated for the treatment of anxiety and 
depression. 
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McKinney and Bunney’s Perspective 
pharmacology; animal models have been primarily 
i 9) 
evaluated in two ways, their ability to simulate psychopathology (e.g., [1, 3, 29, 42]) or their 
ability to detect the activity of certain drug classes (€.8-. (60, 71]). As drug screening was 
primarily conducted as an industrial enterprise peripheral to academia, most animal model 
teria [34]. The first, and most influential, of 


critiques have centered around simulation cri 
these animal model critiques was developed by McKinney and Bunney [42]. They called for a 


neo-Kraepelian styled approach to the evaluation of how effectively animal models represent 
the: a) etiology, b) symptomatology, c) physiological basis, and d) treatment of a human 
psychopathological condition [42]. This approach fared well in the literature as many 
subsequent animal model critiques have used some variati i iteri 
on of these g 
riaracdocnine evaluation criteria (¢.g.. 
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Willner’s Perspective 


Building on th i : 

wtigue on esate undation of McKinney and Bunney [42], Willner [79-81] presented 
introduced two important concepts. First, Willner argued thal 
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in which an animal model is employed necessitates which type of validity is important. 
pharmacological screens are characterized as industrial models with the sole purpose of 
determining whether a drug produces an effect. Due to this singular purpose, neither the 
behavioral changes nor the experimental paradigm necessarily need to mimic any aspect of 
the psychopathological condition (e.g., muricide antidepressant model, [80]). Thus, for a 
pharmacological screening assay, predictive validity is the only type of validity that matters 
(i.e., the ability to test a specific structurally- or functionally-based drug class without false 
positives or negatives). Biobehavioral assays utilize the behavior of an animal as information 
about an underlying biological event (e.g., brain functioning, neurochemical processes, etc.). 
The lone evaluative criteria a biobehavioral assay should seek is to attain its accuracy in 
reporting of underlying physiological events. A simulation is the complete model of a 
psychopathological condition [80, $1]. This is the only type of animal model that requires the 
evaluation of face, predictive and construct validity. 


Van der Staay’s Perspective 


Following Willner’s [79-81] critique, theorists began to argue about the importance of 
each type of validity for simulations of psychopathology [14, 36, 61, 73, 79-81]. Most authors 
have agreed that each validity type is not of equal value [14, 36, 61, 73]. For example, face _ 
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heart rate, increased blood pressure, and corticosteroid release. 

Pharmacological sensitivity will be evaluated by the demonstration that all clinical) 


effective drug classes for a specific human anxiety disorder are efficacious within the mode! 
The pharmacological treatment of anxiety disorders has gone through major changes over the 
last 20 years [70]. Many of the compounds previously utilized to validate simulations and 
pharmacological screens (e.g., barbiturates and meprobamate) are no longer used in the 
treatment of anxiety disorders [55]. Therefore, even though many of the reviewed models can 
screen these drugs, they will not be considered in the chapter. Table 1 displays the clinically- 
oR drugs that are considered to be effective in treating generalized anxiety disorder, 
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Another issue that was offered by Willner that will be considered is a model’s utility. 
Willner [80] contends that animal models, in addition to having scientific integrity, should be 
“cheap, simple and reliable” (p. 6). If a model accomplishes all of these goals, it is said to 
have high utility. Thus, animals should have low purchase costs, not incur high per diem 
charges due to long required time in laboratory housing, and the paradigm should not be labor 
intensive. As judgments of a paradigm’s utility must be based on comparative assessments, 
evidence of a paradigm’s utility will rely on comparisons to the historical mainstay of animal 
research which is conditioning experiments using rats. Thus, if a paradigm allows the use of 
mice, or other species less expensive to purchase, does not require time-intensive animal 
training prior to testing, and can employ automated testing procedures it would be said to 
have high utility. 


Table 2. Animal model simulation evaluation outcome. 
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Medicine Gateway literature database (conducted on April 29, 2 ). socia teraction 
and elevated-plus maze models were chosen based on their peeehetuing citation rates, 
While the open field model was the third most cited, it was not included in this chapter due to 
it and the elevated-plus maze being tests of anxiety to novelty [57]. Both of these mo ii ice 
designed to manipulate a rodent® of open areas [57]. Because of this exclusion, the third 
and fourth models chosen were the startle response and the Vogel conflict model, 
respectively. The animal model developed in this lab was the chick separation stress 


paradigm. 
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and symptoms in the presence of a potentially threatening stimulus, the model achieves the 
criteria of etiological homology. 

Unlike sign and symptom homology and etiological homology, the criterion of 
pharmacological sensitivity is not as easily attained in the model. This criterion is not fully 
attained due to the model’s unreliable screening of one drug class used to treat phobic 
disorder. Benzodiazepines have been screened extensively within the model with good 
success [12, 22]. Additionally, these compounds are efficacious at doses similar to human 
pharmacotherapy. However, the efficacy of high-potency benzodiazepines has been 
equivocal; some have screened successfully (e.g., flunitazepam, [32]) and some have failed to 
produce an effect (e.g., triazolam, [20]). The potential for screening benzodiazepines is 
enhanced by the model demonstrating some pharmacological specificity as it demonstrates 
anxiogenic effects to anxiety producing compounds (e.g., amphetamine and caffeine, [23]). 
Thus, the criterion of pharmacological sensitivity are only partially met for simulation 
models. 

The social interaction model is a high utility paradigm as it possesses attributes that 
reduce the economic and labor cost of conducting an experiment. Specifically, the model 
allows the use of mice instead of rats, requires one short (i.e., 10 minute) test session, uses a 
simple non-technological apparatus, and employs a simple observational measurements. The 
paradigm only partially achieves the 3 R criteria as the model only possesses a refined 
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allows the use of mice instead of rats, requires one short (1.€., 5-10 minute) test session, uses g 


simple non-technological apparatus, and employs a simple observational measurements. The 
paradigm only partially achieves the 3 R criteria as the model only possesses a refined 
methodology. That is, animals are only tested once for a short test session, thus minimizing 
the amount of pain and distress a subject experiences compared to anxiety models that use 
several conditioning sessions. The other two R’s, reduce and replace, are not met because the 
model uses mammalian subjects in sample sizes similar to that of other anxiety models. 


Startle Response 
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model, imipramine (acute and chronic administration) has shown not to be effective [10], 
while studies using MAO-I’s have not been published [4]. The drug classes that have been 
effective in the model have been benzodiazepines (e.g., chlordiazepoxide, [35]), high-potency 
benzodiazepines (e.g., alprazolam, [35]), and serotonergic anxiolytics (e.g., buspirone, [37]). 
This specific cluster of effective pharmacological treatments is not found across the major 
anxiety disorders (see Table 1). 

Similar to the model’s performance on the criteria of pharmacological sensitivity, the 
startle response does not possess high utility. There are two primary features of this paradigm 
that cause problems with utility. First, the model requires multiple training and testing 
sessions that occur over multiple days. This leads to additional per diem charges for the 
animals and more labor needed to complete a study. Second, it requires a technological 
apparatus that delivers stimuli and measures responses accurately which also increases the 
cost to conduct an experiment. 

In addition to utility, the startle response model also performs poorly on the 3 R’s criteria. 
The model makes no attempt to reduce, or replace, the number of purpose-bred rodents 
tested. And, compared to other models reviewed in this chapter, it clearly does not possess 
refined methodology that minimizes the pain and distress experienced by an animal. In fact, 
the model depends on multiple training sessions in which a subject is electrically shocked. 


Vogel Conflict 


The Vogel conflict model was developed as a simple alternative to previously establishec 
conditioning-based anxiety models [74]. In this model, animals are deprived of water 8-48 
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Chick Separation Stress Paradigm 


Infants of many species display @ distress ae a, ” 4 
attached (e.g., mother, parents, or conspecifics; [9, 31, , 67)). y> on the 
separation distress response has led to many theories about psychopatho ogy, development, 
and personality (e.g., [5]). One of the species in which the separation distress response has 
been widely studied has been the young domestic fowl (e.g., [38, 50, 51, 66, 76]). Similar to 
other species, the domestic fowl’s separation distress response is characterized by: increased 
vocalizations (or distress vocalizations; DVocs), hyperthermia, stress induced analgesia, and 
increased corticosterone [17, 69]. Sufka and colleagues utilized this species’ separation 
response to develop an anxiety model named the chick separation-stress paradigm (SSP). The 
chick SSP has been primarily used in this laboratory as a pharmacological screen [16, 19, 63, 
68] and a biobehavioral assay of opiate functioning [67, 76]. 

Prides the chick SSP has undergone some experimental modifications since its 
pment (see [15]), the core set of procedures have remained th i 
seven-da’ . ; e same. In the chick SSP. 
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presence of a potentially threatening stimulus, the model achieves the criteria of etiological 
homology. 

The chick SSP has also effectively demonstrated its possession of treatment similarity. 
As would be expected if the model simulates situationally-bound panic disorder, the chick 
ssp successfully screens high-potency benzodiazepines [77, 78], benzodiazepines [19], 
tricyclic antidepressants (imipramine: [18, 19, 77]; maprotiline: [18]) and an MAO-I 
(phenelzine: [18, 77]) at doses similar to human treatment [18, 19, 77, 78], while failing to 
screen scopalamine, caffeine, chlorpromazine, haloperidol [19], buspirone [19, 77\, and 
trazodone [77]. Additionally, the chick SSP fails to screen fluoxetine [77]; a drug used 
clinically for the treatment of panic disorder [26, 43, 44] that is ineffective in the treatment of 
situationally-bound panic disorder [72]. Based on the chick SSP successfully screening the 
appropriate drugs at the appropriate doses, this model achieves the criteria of pharmacological 
sensitivity. 

The chick SSP is a high utility model as it possesses attributes that reduce the economic 
and labor cost of conducting an experiment. Specifically, the model allows the use of a low- 
cost animal ($0.50 a chick, [56]), requires one short (i.e., 3 minute) test session, uses an 
apparatus that allows high-throughput screening (i.e., up to 6 chicks per test session), and 
employs a simple observational measurements. Additionally, the model also fully achieves 
the 3 R’s criterion. The model reduces and replaces the number of purpose-bred research 
animals with a non-purpose bred phylogenetically lower species. Additionally, the model has 
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The startle response model failed to achieve the pharmacological sensitivity criterion due t, 
the model failing to screen one of the drugs within the treatment profile of the simulate, 
anxiety disorder. Additionally, this model detected drugs that were not within the treatmen; 
profile of the simulated syndrome. Similarly, the Vogel conflict model failed to achieve the 
pharmacological sensitivity criterion due to the model detecting drugs that were not within 
the treatment profile of the simulated syndrome. 

It should be noted that failing to achieve the criterion of pharmacological sensitivity may 
harm the validity of a model as a simulation but not the function of the model ws 
pharmacological screening assay. For example, the startle response model and Vogel conflict 
model do not achieve the pharmacological sensitivity criteria as simulations because they fail 
ack pm dee treatment profile. However, both of these models have the 
aatcenente ae different Sees of anxiolytics. For a researcher considering the 
array of pharmacological classes (ie, benzodiazepi nes the ability to detect the broadest 
tricyclics, and MAOIs) and the social interacti azepines, high-potency benzodiazepines. 
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of PTSD. Hopefully, such uses of animal model evaluations will aid in the development of 
new animal models and the proper employment of those already developed. 
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although substantially less complex than it’s human counterpars 
Consistent with this interpretation, repeated exposures to t 


he OFT environment yield 

reductions in both defection and avoidance of the central (anxiogenic) areas [77]; that is a 
habituation towards the anxiogenic environment. Furthermore, comparable neuroanatomical 
structures appear to be involved in rodent OFT performance and human emotionality [5], and 
pharmacological agents that are clinically effective in the treatment of human anxiety 
disorders also appear to influence rodent performance in this apparatus [88]. 
Over the last decade, the open-field behavioral model (specifically the co-Vvariation 
es defecation and ambulation within this system) has formed the basis of an intensive 
SN aang the genetic determinants of emotionality. In 2004 this 
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type and demonstrate genetic Separation through QTL (quantitative trait locus) mapping. 
These dimensions include: (i) inactivity in ‘safe areas’, (ii) avoidance of anxiogenic areas, 
(iii) suppression of rearing, (iv) latency to enter novel areas, and (v) autonomic activity in 
novel environments. On average between 4 and 6 genetic loci were found to influence each 
measure, with each locus conferring an individually diminutive effect (less than a quarter of 
loci contributed >2% of phenotypic variance to any given trait). These data indicate that 
anxiety, per se cannot be considered a single phenotype, but rather an amalgam of individual 
(in some cases correlated) behavioral elements. Consequently research that selectively 
focuses on a small number of these elements may, through reduced heterogeneity, accrue 
sufficient statistical power to identify individual (i.e., low magnitude) genetic effects. 


Control of Extraneous Factors 


Inbred mouse strains, a diverse collection of lines which have been inbred over many 
generations through repeated brother-sister matings, represent a unique resource for the 
investigation of genetic contributions towards complex traits. More than 450 inbred strains 
currently exist, many of which have been maintained for more than 150 generations. These 


_ strains can be considered essentially isogenic because the mouse genome reaches 


y at more than 98.6% of loci after around 20 generations [7]. A 
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mapping resolution afforded by the use of outbred mouse stocks has already enabled the 


reduction of this broad region to just a handful of candidate genes. Specifically only two 
enes have coding sequence within the 95% confidence intervals of the QTL boundaries, with 
one further gene located in close proximity (RGS2, RGSI3 and RGSI8 respectively). 
remarkably, all three of these genes are members of the regulator of G-protein signaling, 
(RGS) family, first identified in yeast cells in the mid 1990s [22]. 


The Regulators of G-Protein Signalling (RGS) Genes 


Heterotrimeric G-protein coupled receptors, or GPCR (where G stands for GTP, the 
downstream signaling molecule) represent a large family of receptors characterized by seven 
transmembrane helices [20, 84]. The intracellular loops which connect these helices constitute 
a G-protein binding domain, with an N-terminal fragment on the exoplasmic aspect, and a C- 
terminal fragment on the cytosolic aspect of the plasma membrane. The G-proteins which 
associate with the cytoplasmic aspect of the receptor play a fundamental role in the 
transduction of ligand-binding to downstream intracellular effectors. The interaction of an 
ane with the cell-surface receptor induces a conformational change which promotes the 
nent of intracellular of aint ae Beet ees the fiat a oe Seo 
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monstrated to accelerate the Ga-catalyzed GTP hydrolytic turno 
1000-fold [68]. without compromising the strength of steady-state signaling. 
tions of GPCRS. such as may be found at synaptic terminals, can lead to 
local saturation of the capacity for GDP-GTP exchange, making the speed of GTP hydrolysi 
a rate limiting factor in signal transduction. Because the GTPase action of RGS protein 
serves t0 simultaneously deactivate the G-protein and increase local availability of Ga GDp 
these proteins enable repeated rapid receptor activation without degradation of signal 
intensity [117]. Consistent with these features RGS proteins have been found to nly 
important roles in physiological systems characterized rapid response kinetics [97, 73]. 

RGS proteins share a common domain consisting of approximately 125 amino-acids [21, 
55]. This core domain binds to the switch regions on Ga stabilizing them towards hydrolysis 
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ane thereby terminating the signaling event. These intracellular oscillations in calcium 
concentration, which control a wide rai de of cell functions [8], can be agonist-induced [44, 
70}, or subject to control by RGS proteins, specifically RGS2 [105]. 

At a subcellular level, RGS2 has been shown to localize predominantly in the nucleus 
[13] by passive diffusion, unless a receptor or activated G-protein (Gag) are co-expressed, in 
which case RGS2 is observed to undergo recruitment to the plasma membrane [42, 82]. A 
conserved N-terminal domain is both necessary and sufficient for this signal-induced 
redistribution, and is required for attenuation of Gag signaling [42]. This domain has been 
characterized as an amphipathic a-helix which binds vesicles containing acidic 
phospholipids. Because recruitment of RGS2 to the plasma membrane is not essential for the 
termination of a Gaq mediated signal, it is likely that other important functions of the N- 
terminal domain have not yet been elucidated. 

At a structural and cellular level the expression of RGS2 is spatially, and temporally 
specific. In situ hybridization analysis using a subtype-specific S-labeled cRNA probe in the 
developing postnatal rat brain, has demonstrated a concomitant reduction and shift from 
diffuse to specific expression patterns with increasing age [48]. The highest signal intensities 
are transiently localized in the superficial layers of the neocortex between postnatal days 2 
and 10, a region corresponding to the cortical plate. An early abundance of RGS2 in both the 
amygdala and caudate putamen, although maintained in the caudate putamen, becomes 
and differentiated in the amygdala from P10 onwards. Likewise, hippocampal 

h diffuse at P2, is redistributed to the pyramidal layer of the hippocampus 
er of the dentate gyrus from P18 through to adulthood. Thalamic 
consist low, and the initially high levels of RGS2 expression in 
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ith i ession level direc . sta 
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occupancy of t fing (another Gag-mediated pathway) RGS2 has been found to be present » 
Oe ae a mononuclear cells of human patients with abnormalities in vasculy 
increat garter’ s/Gitelman’s syndrome) [11], and to exhibit a number of missence mutation, 
contro 


i ive atients [112]. 3 
in eek cabs has recently been identified between RGS2 and the dendritic spine 


protein Spinophilin (SPL) [106]. SPL binds to the N-terminal _. - 7 and the thin 
intracellular loop of several GPCRs, actively recruiting RGS2 to the complex. This 
interaction is of interest for several reasons: first SPL is known to moderate fast excitatory 
synaptic transmission through both NMDA and AMPA glutamate receptors [35] (both of 
which are known to participate in learning and memory [4, 6]). Second SPL null mice exhibit 
both neuronal pathologies comparable to those seen in RGS2 null mice (abnormal 
hippocampal dendritic spine densities [23]) and a failure to learn simple taste aversions [87], 
and third SPL transcription is reduced in the hippocampus of human mood disorder patients 
(57. 

RGS2 null mice are both viable and fertile, and exhibit a range of both physiological and 
behavioral deficits including reduced T cell proliferation and IL-2 production [76], 
renovascular abnormalities including a persistent constriction of the resistance vasculature, 
asculature to vasoconstrictors reflecting a slowed pace o! 
dacs [43]. These effects culminate in vivo 
], and intensely hypertensive phenotype [43]. | 
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jetailed characterization, as achieved by in situ hybridization in the rat, has revealed an 
More re ‘ pattern predominantly correlated with that of RGS2, although 
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‘ ine and interpeduncular nuclei [32]. 
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Although the physiological role of RGS/3 is as yet largely unknown, variation in 


pression has been associated with several immune functions such as chemokine 
ex eS : ; 
responsiveness and desensitization. However, as yet the neurological role of RGS/3 remains 
to be elucidated. 


ne consists of 235 amino acids, with an RGS domain located at residues 86 through 
202. Further putative motifs include a consensus site for phosphorylation by both cAMP- and 
cGMP-dependent protein kinases (residues 213-216), 5 additional sites for casein kinase II 
phosphorylation, and a C-terminus CAAX motif (residues 221-224) which may be important 
for association with the nucleoplasmic surface of the inner nuclear membrane. 

RGS18 is expressed from a single gene, and shows tissue-specific distribution patterns 
which are comparable between human and mouse orthologs. Experimental over-expression of 
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Gene Candidacy Testing: Quantitative C omplementation 


If RGS2 can account for at least a proportion of the phenotypic tl associated wit 
the murine chromosome 1 locus (either through coding sequence variation oF polymorphism: 
in more distal control elements) then this contribution should be detectable using a 
experimental design known as quantitative complementation [64] (also known as the 
knockout-interaction test). This experimental design has previously been used to advance 
from QTL to gene in drosophila [63, 39] and yeast species [89], but until the pioneering 
research of Yalcin and colleagues published in 2004 [111], had not previously been applied to 
mammalian genetics. 
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high and low alleles can then be compared in the presence (box 1) or absence (box 2) 


ween a, ¥ : em 
bet geted mutation. If these differences are unequal then 


of the tar ; the gene holding the mutation 
st contribute towards the QTL (either through allelism or epistasis); an observation 
aise known as a quantitative failure to complement. 
: A viable null mutant exists for the RGS2 gene [76]. This mutant was generated by 
oliveira-Dos-Santos and colleagues by replacing the 4" and 5" exons of RGS2 (a region 
corresponding to the RGS domain) with PGK-Neo in antisense orientation. This process was 
performed in embryonic stem cells derived from the 129/P2OLA strain, with successfully 
recombined cells subsequently injected into C57BL/6 blastocysts and backcrossed to 
C57BL/6 for a further 15 generations. For ease of generating embryonic stem cells and 
efficiency of colonizing developing embryos, null mutations are often generated on a 129 
background [85] and backcrossed onto the reproductively more successful, and genetically 
better characterized C57BL/6 prior to phenotyping. This approach however, adds an extra 
layer of complexity to the concept of complementation since as a consequence of linkage 
disequilibrium the mutated allele is likely to co-transmit with a surrounding region of 
unknown proportions derived from the 129 progenitor strain as opposed to the C57BL/6 
backcross strain. Consequently, in the absence of a litter-mate control, genetic effects located 
within the co-transmitted region could potentially provide an alternative explanation for the 
mutation’s failure to complement (provided that the QTL of interest segregates between the 
Because of its low reproductive performance 129P2-OLA has not been routinely used in 


n. However, the genomes of mouse inbred strains are closely related _ 
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o Human Research 


Relevance t 


As mentioned previously, a region of mouse-human homology extends from 186.8 Mb to 
(91.8 Mb on human chromosome | based on the NCBI build 34 assembly of the human 
genome (July 2004). Although there is a general inversion of orientation across this region 
(telomeric in mouse as opposed to centromeric in human), both gene order and gene 
orientation are preserved. There are 9 known genes in the 4.78Mb region of QTL synteny - 
including the three regulators of G-protein signaling that are located proximal to the mouse 
EMO QTL; RGS2, RGS13 and RGS/8. This region has been implicated in a variety of human 
emotionality-related phenotypes through linkage analysis approaches, including both normal 
range variation (as assayed by the personality trait neuroticism [26, 71, 72]) and clinical 
manifestations such as alcoholism or depression [75]. Of particular interest, genetic variants 
located in two murine candidate genes; RGS2 and RGS/3 have been successfully associated 
with panic disorder [60], with the greatest levels of association identified in subsets of 
patients with panic disorder and co-morbid agoraphobia [46]. These data clearly suggest that 
an evolutionarily conserved mechanism for the moderation of emotional reactivity may reside 
with this chromosome | region (see [110] for a full discussion of this argument). However 
these studies are small are therefore require further replication. 
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dices of human emotionality. These research eff 
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ave resulted in a growing body of evidence which Suggests that variants in 
of G-protein signaling might contribute towards the genetic etiolog ; 
articular Panic Disorder with co-morbid agoraphobia [60, 46 $1]. 
that murine models of human behavior, in particular OFT 


these regulators 
y of Panic Disorder, in 
. These data demonstrate 


ft ambulation and defecation, are 
likely t0 offer vital insights into the genetic origins of basic evolutionarily conserved 


pehavioural mechanisms; not least emotional reactivity and its associated clinical phenotypes 
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MOUSE LINES SELECTED FOR DIFFERENCE 
IN SENSITIVITY TO 8B-CCM ALSO DIFFER IN SPATIAL 
MEMORY, CORTICOSTERONE ACTIVATION AND FEAR 
REACTIVITY 
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a mothers only. The sires were removed from the mating cages one or two days before 
srurition. Male and female offspring were Separated when weaned at 30 + 2 days. The 
rimals were 3 to 5 months old (30-35 g) at the ume of the study. Only males were used. All 
rests Were performed on animals from generations G17 and G18. All the experiments were 
carried out between 8.30 am and 12.30 pm and respected the ethical guidelines laid down by 
she French Ministry of Agriculture. 

Before behavioral testing, animals were housed individually with free access to food and 
water for 15 days. Then, they were submitted to the food deprivation schedule as described 
below. 


Spatial Delayed Discrimination in a 4-Hole Board Apparatus 


All tests were performed in a four-hole board apparatus (45 cm x 45 cm x 30 cm high) 
enclosed by grey Plexiglass [21]. The four-hole board apparatus was placed on the floor of 
the room (3.0m X 3.0m X 2.40 m high). On the floor, 4 holes opening on a food cup (3 cm 
diameter X 2.5 cm in depth) were located 6 cm away from the sidewalls. The apparatus was 
placed in a room exposed to a 40 dB background noise and a light centered over the apparatus 
provided a 20 lux intensity at the position of the apparatus. Spatial cues were provided with 2 
reverse patterns (black vertical stripes on a white background and white horizontal stripes on 

a bla symmetrically opposite one another on the surrounding walls. The 
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Elevated Plus Maze 


The plus maze, which was constructed of grey Plexiglass, consisted of four am 
pees? in the shape of a plus sign. Each arm was 30 cm long, 7cm wide, and was elevated 
. ~ above the ground. The four arms were joined at the center by a 7-cm square platform 
oe Rk tei of a ve ae were enclosed by sidewalls 17 cm high, but open on the 

: arms did not have si i 
ate: sidewalls. These walls did not extend from the center! 
The experiment was 
performed between 08: : 
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31. Spatial Delayed Discrimination in the 4-Hole Board 


Acquisition phase. Analysis of pooled data showed that BR mice spent more time on the 
rewarded hole, compared to BS mice (F(1,30) = 9.5; P < 0.02). No other significant 
pehavioral differences in exploratory patterns were observed between the two strains. More 
specifically, the total number of head-dips in the four holes was similar (3145.6 versus 
3544.9 for BR and BS mice respectively as well as the number of head-dips in the rewarded 
hole (14 $3.5 versus 12 +3.5 for BR and BS mice respectively; F < 1.0 in all comparisons). 

Test phase. The results are presented in Figure 1. A non-significant statistical difference 
was found between the two strains of mice (F(1,28) =0.24) with correct choice ratios being 
affected by the retention intervals (F(1,28) = 15.5; p = 0.0005). The performance of BR mice 
declined faster, however, as a function of the length of the retention intervals, as compared to 
BS mice (strains x delays: (F (1,28) = 8.9; p = 0.005). While no between-strain difference was 
observed after the 5 min retention interval (F(1,14) = 3.2; p=0.09), significant differences 
were observed at the 24 hrs retention interval: F(1,14) = 5.8; p<0.029). An additional analysis 
showed that the deficit of BR mice as compared to BS mice was observed at the first 
(p<0.01), the second (p<0.05) and the third minute (p<0.01). Within-strain analyses showed 


that the slump in the performance of the BR strain was significant over the two time intervals 


0.001); a non-significant decline in the performance of the BS strain was 
me time intervals (F(1,14)=0.32). For the additional third time interval (48 
nificant drop in performance after 48 hrs as compared to the S min — 

: ‘by BS mice after 48 hrs ywever not 
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Mouse Lines Selected for Difference ; 
a Delete stiieeecin 
ae subjects submitted 9 memory testing, a significant interaction 
od elt intervals was found (F(1,28)=7.1; p=0.01) 
v<ibited ‘ plasma eeeerrone level at the 5 min retention interval similar to the one 
enor a BS mice (F(1,14)=0.32) > In contrast, BR mice exhibited a higher level of plasma 
vsaicosterone at the 24 hrs interval (F(1,14) = 16.5; p=0.001) | 
ds additional analysis was carried out to determine the relative magnitude of the 
vonticosterone activation induced by memory testing at either 5 min or 24 hrs, relative to the 
mean Score exhibited by each strain in the active condition, used as a reference baseline 
Thus, the following ratio was calculated for each strain: (“Individual Corticosterone scores at 
memory condition / mean corticosterone score at the active condition”), We showed a 
significant interaction between strains and delay intervals (F(1,28)=6.5; p=0.01) (Figure 2C). 
More precisely, BR mice exhibited a significant corticosterone activation of greater 
magnitude at the 24-h delay as compared to BS mice (p<0.05) whereas an opposite pattern, 
though not statistically significant, was observed at the 5 min delay. 


N Sensitivity to B-CCM 


between strains 


Figure 2B). More precisely, BR mice 


Elevated Plus Maze 


Results are presented in Fig.3. BR mice were found to be more “anxious” as 
operationally defined by the decrease of entry and latency ratios. Thus BR mice exhibited a 
significantly lower entry ratio (F(1,14)=32.3; p = 0.001) and only a trend toward a lower 
latency ratio (F(1,14)=3,5; p=0.08), as compared to BS mice respectively. 
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corticosterone after memory testing or after exploration of the hole-board, as compared to Bi 

mice, which were also found to be significantly less “anxious in the elevated-plus maze, 
Many studies have been conducted comparing learning abilities in different strains , 
mice [2, 7, 57]. Many comparisons of mouse strains in anxiety models tested in the ope 
field, in free exploratory behavior tests [6, 53, 19], the elevated plus maze [19,31] and light 
dark preference [25, 32] have been conducted, but to our knowledge, there has not been any 
direct systematic study of the relationship between learning, corticosterone level and anxious- 
like behavior. Beuzen and Belzung [5] reported that emotional memory in mice is linked to 
"state" but not "trait" anxiety. Fernandes et al. [20] tested in an open-field situation and: 
Morris St a comparing PWD/Ph (an inbred mouse strain derived from wild mice) and 
rdvon 3 eas mi eens were more anxious than the C57BL/6J mice in the open 
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ne min interval as compared to the one observed at the 24 hrs interval in BR mice: it j 
assible that the reduced time interval between the acquisition and test sessions in ron sts 
-t0c0 attenuates the HPA axis response to handling or to the re-exposure to the a ai 

and its spatial eavironmental cues. On the contrary, the re-exposure to the behavioral oii 

afer the jong-term interval (24-h) could maximize its relative “novelty” and as a result 


acreased the HPA axis response. Whatever the explanations, the high levels of 


corticosterone in BR mice at the long-delay interval (see figure 2C) suggests that the | 


min 


plasma 
evel of 


anxiety might be responsible, at least in part, of the long-term memory impairments observed 
in the BR strain. This hypothesis is strengthened by numerous data showing that 
modifications of the levels of corticosterone may interfere with memory performance [8; 
15:16] as well as with the benzodiazepine receptors. Indeed, it has been shown that the pre. 
stress administration of compounds acting at the GABA-A receptors such as diazepam 
interact with corticosterone levels [55] and also reduced the stress-induced c-Fos expression 


in various brain areas [17]. Such an interaction between steroids and GABA-A receptors has 
been evidenced both in human [51] and rat hippocampus [55], a key structure involved in 
memory consolidation processes. 

These latter data suggest a more direct explanation, not involving anxiety as a primary 
cause of the memory impairments. The relationships between corticosterone levels and 
compounds acting at the GABA-A receptors have already been demonstrated and may 
contribute to the difference in memory performance observed between BS and BR mice. 

. of GABA-A inhibition can be associated with learning deficits 
iazepines are known to induce learning deficits in rodents 
anxiolytic effect is opposite to the effect produced by several 

lis ily that increase memory performance [10]. It co 
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number of behavioral phenomena including aggressiveness, @ 
receptors appear to be involved in anxiety [13, 27] and also in memory processes [39 
an analysis of the coding sequence of hetero-oligomeric protein complex receptor ‘ nh 
subunits is currently being conducted in a bid to detect any mutation that might an ’ 


: phenotype described above. 
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Chapter 6 


OPTIMIZATION OF THE CHRONIC STRESS 
DEPRESSION MODEL IN C57 BL/6 MICE: EVIDENCES 
FOR IMPROVED VALIDITY 


Tatyana Strekalova™ 
Department of Psychiatry and Psychotherapy 
_ Animal Behavior Division, RWTH Aachen University, Aachen, Germany 
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comprised of ra ming in cold water and others. These procedures... 
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Anhedonia in rats was reversible by antidepressants, but not by neuroleptics and anxjo} 
[58, 59]. , ; ; 
The unpredictable chronic mild stress model of Willner is probably the most estabjis), 
and broadly used paradigm of stress-induced anhedonia in rodents [145-149]. To obiai 
more realistic model of depression, Willner modified the protocol of Katz, mimicking mo 
closely the analogues of human stressors. Therefore, he substantially reduced the severit 
stressors using only mild ones, such as: soiled cage, presence of a foreign object, restrict 
access to food, constant lighting and others, and extended the duration of the stress procedur 
up to 3 months. The new protocol provided a longer lasting decrease in the sensitivity | 
rewards, as shown by a decrease in sucrose intake and preference and an increase 1n te 
thresholds of intracranial self-stimulation. Hedonic deficit was again shown to be specifics!) 
reversible by antidepressants, but not by compounds with other activities. However. 
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of depressive-like state and paradigm, i.e., employment of a hedonic deficit as 4 criterio! 
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: unpredictable stressors of mild re se of a prolonged application of uncontrollable “s 

; Procedures were elaborated and oe for anhedonia induction, a number of chroni¢ s"™ 

E 42, 55, 9, 133], In addition to Bar ated in rats and mice [78, 96, 89, 46, 64, 138, 44.82" 
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ols of this test 1S believed to be due to the overlooked 
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sptifacts in eva 

| importantly. 


oe SP physiological a rs 
tuating drinking behavior in rodents [93, 131, 57 129] gical and physical 


many behavioral studies, using chronic stress depression models, resulted i 
n #, TOOLS Ef 


snflicting findings and failed to define a consistent phenotype seen in chronically 
ce | 


‘ : . mos . . stressed 
rats and mice with hedonic deficit. Data on their locomotion, anxiety, exploration, and other 


pehavi0rs often demonstrated paradoxical and inconsistent behavioral changes [30, 20, 101 
64, 47-49, 99}. This greatly complicated the characterization of behavioral civtyetinee for 
gress-induced anhedonia, which is induced with the chronic stress method in rodents. 

Besides methodological problems, application of the chronic stress approach encountered 
some conceptual drawbacks. Perhaps the most obvious one consists in the fact that in 
previously proposed models, all effects observed in groups of chronically stressed animals 
with signs of a decreased sensitivity to reward are attributed to the anhedonic state. 
Meanwhile, stress per se can evoke a number of physiological alterations, which are not 
associated with a depressive-like state. Since available chronic stress models did not provide a 
control for the effects of chronic stress alone, it was not possible to relay findings obtained in 
chronically stressed animals selectively to anhedonia. Thus, strictly speaking, specific 
iological correlates of hedonic deficit could not be addressed with earlier developed chronic 
stress depression models. 

Here, we established a mouse model of stress-induced anhedonia with an internal control 
for the effects of stress alone and attempted to resolve some important methodological 
drawbacks of the chronic stress depression paradigm in mice. Elaboration of this approach 
was encouraged by numerous evidences of remarkable inter-individual variability in animals’ 

observed in our own and others’ studies [145, 146, 5, 114, 4, 53]. We aimed 
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(such as exposure 10 4 rat, tail suspension and restraint stress) in differen, 
variations (see below) resulted in @ profound decrease in sucrose preference pr 
‘1 rodents. The proposed stress procedure, repe i a | 
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s, led to anhedonia defined ; 
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of preference to 4 1% sucrose solution over tap water < 65% by the TF reek of 
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stress application in 50-70% of mice [116-1 30]. 
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Figure | represents <a of sucrose preference in one of the typical chron; 
,yperiments (adapted from [128}). Based on the chosen criterion of 65% sided eae 
et are assigned to the anhedonic and non-anhedonic groups. A mS 
il on our results, which indicated that mice with a sucrose pre 
m eressive-like syndrome shown by elevated floating in 
‘mmobilization in the tail suspension test, decreased novelty 
like changes, while stressed mice with a sucrose preference 
this behavioral phenotype [116-130]. 

Before the onset of stress, all three groups (control, non-anhedonic and anhedonic mice) 
had a similar preference for sucrose over water and absolute intake of water and sucrose 
solution. After stress, mice from the anhedonic group are characterized by a decrease in 
consumption of sucrose solution, whereas in non-anhedonic animals these parameters are not 
different from the control values [128]. Multiple regression analysis showed that a drop of 
sucrose preference is accompanied by a decrease in sucrose consumption and increase of 
water intake. In contrast, for many stress protocols, reduction in sucrose preference is solely 
due to an increase in water intake that is thought to be a sign of stress-induced polydipsia. 
However, the link between polydypsia and a state of anhedonia is questionable [50, 138, 9]. 
Correlation analysis revealed no relationship between stress-induced loss of body weight and 
sucrose intake. Together, these results led us to suggest that a decrease in sucrose preference 
after chronic stress, particularly in our model, is not determined by metabolic disturbances 
and alterations of consummatory behavior in animals, as it has been discussed in a literature 

but particularly in our chronic stress paradigm, may reflect diminished 
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sade creased interest in novelty is an important feature of human depre 
of control, non-anhedonic and anhedonic mice 
pehavior ; novel cage and new object exploration 
oo imals were performed under lighting of weak intensity (5 Lux) in quiet rooms, in 
stresse rovide “mild” testing conditions. Mice were allowed to explore a new object (an 
order F ie in a restricted area. Anhedonic mice display a decreased total duration of 
woe exploration measured over a 15-min period of testing, as compared to control and 
new Cass mice (Fig. 3A; adapted from [121]). 
ee the novel cage, animals were assessed for their activity to explore a new environment. 
in this test, mouse exploratory rearings are scored during a 5-min trial in a novel cage (the 
came size of a home cage) lit with a red light. Anhedonic animals reveal a decreased number 
of exploratory earings versus non-stressed controls and non-anhedonic animals (Fig.3B; 
adapted from [121]). Exploratory behavior of non-anhedonic mice is not different from 
controls. These data provide evidence that decreased exploratory activity in stressed mice is 
selectively associated with a presence of anhedonia. 
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pyNAMIC oF ANHEDONIC STATE AFTER THE TERMINATION OF 
STRESS PROCEDURE AND ANHEDONIA MAINTENANCE 


after the termination of chronic stress, diminished sucrose preference lasts in the 
srnedonic group 1-3 weeks. During this period, most of the mice from this group show a 
aycrose preference below 65%; over time, they spontaneously recover from a hedonic deficit 
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(116-130). 
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“In studies with chronic stress models, various alterations in the intake of palatable 
solutions were observed L148, 149]. Some research groups found no changes in 
gyerose/saccharin consumption and / or preference in chronically stressed rodents [85, 45, 44 
42, 9]. Our results suggest that an increase, decrease, or the lack of changes in wiiome 
preference and intake in rodents is a matter of the stage of chronic stress and animals’ 
individual vulnerability to development of anhedonia. 

Besides general behavioral invigoration and increase in consummatory activities, the 
augmentation of general liquid intake observed in our mouse model could also be explained 
by a stress-induced polydipsia. This phenomenon may result from general sympathetic 
activation and an increase of metabolic needs in water, diabetes mellitus [105], altered 
secretion of the hypothalamus and hypophysis [24, 108]. Thus, elevated water intake in 
anhedonic mice may reflect a pronounced response of these animals to stress. 
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Decreased intake of sucrose and other palatable solutions was proposed to be a measur 
of hedonic deficit in chronic stress depression models (for a review, see [149]). Meanwhile 
absolute intake of sucrose solution in mice and rats can be influenced by many factors, no, 
related to their hedonic status. It can be affected by subtle stressors occurring during th: 
sucrose test and by prolonged effects of acutely applied stress procedures, deprivation of food 
and water, stress-induced changes in consummatory behaviors, as well as by alters 
metabolic needs in calories and liquids [96, 73, 37, 97]. In our studies, we modified the 
protocol of the two-bottle sucrose test (see below) and used preference to a !%-sucros: 
solution over water, calculated as a percentage of consumed sweetened solution of the told 
amount of liquid drunk, as a parameter of hedonic state in mice. 
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reference and, especially, in absolute values of liquid intake [77, 1, 87]. Preference and 
intake of sucrose solutions were found to increase substantially with repeated sessions of the 
sucrose test, suggesting that the results of testing in this paradigm depend on the animals’ 
revious experience of sucrose consumption [121, 3]. As mentioned above features of the 
gucrose test in mice may limit its accuracy, we analyzed their potential contribution to the 
outcome from this test. 

When given a choice between two drinking bottles placed on the left and right comers of 
the cage, mice show a preference to drinking either at one or another position. Side preference 
indrinking position is not related to any obvious external factors, such as sources of noise and 
lighting, localization of a home cage in a room, etc. In order to evaluate a contribution of this 
phenomenon in a measurement of preference to 2.5%-sucrose solution, we first estimated a 
side preference either to a left or right corner for each mouse used in the experiment in a 10-h 
two-bottle water test. Then, in a two-bottle paradigm of choice between water and sucrose 
solution, mice were allowed to consume 2.5% sucrose solution either from the preferable 
(Day 1) or non-preferable (Day 2) sides of the cage during two consequent 10-h tests 
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sucrose solution (Fig.14D). Overall, mice showed a higher intake of sucrose solution than 
water intake. 
Mice inexperienced with a taste of sucrose, showed lower sucrose preference to |% 
epuiieg and significantly larger variability of this parameter than mice pre-exposed for 2 h to 
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se taste were allowed on 1 cohateapata 2.5%-Sucrose solution for 2 h a day before the first 
<ycrose st. 3) fpspedes “ ong o* ofrect of side preference, position of the bottles sts 
ite ed in the middle ry) sting ) Sucrose test was started with the offset of the light and 
Med out during the dark (active) phase of animal’s cycle. When 24-h protocol was 
employed, presence of preferable and non-preferable solutions on each side of the cage was 
squilibrated with respect to a circadian cycle. 5) Temperatures of the drinking solutions and 
air in the Jab rooms were balanced. 6) No food and water deprivation was permitted before 
ihe test for at least 24 h. 7) No stressors are applied for at least 12 h prior the test. 8) For 
multiple repeated testing, gradually descending sucrose concentrations were used. 

Methodological modifications of the sucrose test listed above increased its sensitivity that 
enabled. the individual mice with and without stress-induced “qualitative” changes in a 
suerose preference to be differentiated, according to a taken criterion of anhedonia. This 
differentiation correlated with appearance of other depressive-like pathological alterations, as 
it was shown in our model with various methods [10, 41, 31, 123, 130]. Together, these data 
speak in favor of the validity of the sucrose test paradigm as a method of evaluation of 
depressive-like state in rodents. 
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. Time spent by mice in the open arms of the Zero-maze (lit with modest lighting of 25 
Lux) and the lit compartment of the dark/light box (lighting intensity was 600 Lux) increased 
afer a 4-week stress and decreased after a 1-week stress (Fig.15A, adapted from [125]). Thus, 
chronically stressed mice tested under modest and strong illumination exhibit an “anxiolytic- 
jike” behavior under conditions, when subchronically stressed animals show elevated scores 
of anxiety. Mean duration of swimming evaluated in a “standard” protocol of the forced swim 
iest (lighting intensity of 25 Lux was employed) increased after a 4-week stress and did not 
change after a 1-week stress (Fig.15B). In the open field lit with 600 and 25 Lux light, mean 
total distance moved was elevated in mice submitted to a 4-week stress, but not in animals 
exposed to a 1-week stress. No differences in the locomotion scores were detected between 
chronically and subchronically stressed mice tested in the open field under dimmed 
illumination of 5 Lux (F ig.15C). Both 1-week and 4-week stress inhibited novel cage rearings 
‘endiaak <ioAs red lighting (Fig.15D). Thus, 4-week chronic stress induces a hyperlocomotoion 
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illumination, thus validating anxiogenic effects of employed stressors and paradigms oj 
anxiety-like behavior that were used in the study. Obtained data demonstrate that only 
prolonged stress could evoke a phenomenon of hyperlocomotion in C57BL/6N mice. 
A single injection of low dose of diazepam abolished hyperlocomotion, “anxiolytic-like’ 
pattern and prolongation of swimming observed during testing under strong illumination 
mt [125] that is in line with previous observations [94]. Because the main pharmacological 
activity of benzodiazepines is a blockade of the acute stress reaction, the fact that the 
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citalop ed throughout the entire 4-week period of stress. Parameters of the sucrose test and 
continu behavior in the forced swim test were assessed after the termination of chronic stress. 
si solution was replaced with tap water during 12 h-sucrose test sessions (for details, 
see [128]). 3 ‘ : i 

Five-week administration of citalopram decreased the percentage of mice defined as 
anhedonic in 2.5 times and delayed a decrease of sucrose preference in the stressed group of 
mice from 2.5" to the 4" week (Fig.17A,B, adapted from [128]). Citalopram rescued normal 
floating, which was elevated in non-treated stressed mice (Fig. 1 aC). 

Effects of chronic treatment with citalopram on sucrose and forced swim tests observed 
in the study with oral administration of antidepressant were further confirmed in the ‘een 
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_ via i:p. injections and via continuous subcutaneous administration with the osmotic mini- 
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Figure 17. Administration of citalopram counteracts with a development of depressive-like syndrome. 
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forced swim test, anhedonic mice Rs se 


treated with ; 
jn the , ; HN an antidepressant. < 
jeorease in duration of floating behavior, which was elevated in the non-treat d : owed a 
e ; Non-stressed citalopram-treated control mice demonstrated a lida peeps 
) -Y OF increased 


iio of floating. Chronic administration of Citalopram did not affect floating of the n 
anhedonic animals (Fig. 19). 

Chronic administration of citalopram Significantly increased body weight in anhedoni 
mice, but not in the non-anhedonic animals; among non-treated animals, there a 
significant difference in body weight between the non-anhedonic and anhedonic groups [128]. 
Restoration of body weight is known to accompany recovery from a depressive-like 
syndrome, induced by antidepressant treatment, in particular, with citalopram [71]. In 
anhedonic animals, chronic administration of citalopram reduced water intake, which was 
increased in this group of mice, and did not affect this Parameter in the non-anhedonic 
animals. 

In our study, we found selective efficacy of citalopram in changing several variables in 
stressed mice with, but not without a hedonic deficit. Formally, a possibility remains that 
citalopram modifies the sucrose preference, water consumption and the floating behavior 
exclusively in anhedonic mice because of the ceiling effects of stress in this group of animals. 
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DOMAIN-ORIENTED ANALYSIS FOR UNDERSTANDING 


MOLECULAR INTERACTIONS AND TRANSLATING 
ANIMAL GENETIC MODELS INTO 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS: FOCUS ON 

_ SEROTONIN TRANSPORTER AND BDNF 
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In this chapter, we will discuss how analysis of different behavioral and physiologic 
conan in genetic animal models may optimize further experimental research in this field 
he will also argue that these approaches can be used to pursue another far-reaching goal: t0 
ae hen brain PROpORRES and their potential molecular underpinnings. To illustrate 
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BDNF is another key brain molecule- a member of the nerve-growth factor family of 
geurotrophic factors [46, 69, 90, 110, 123, 147, 148, 150, 160]. It is the most abundant brain 
geurotrophin that regulates neuronal survival, migration, axon and dendrite growth and the 
ctivity-dependent synaptic development [10, 29, 32, 89, 91, 92, 110, 111]. BDNF is an 
important modulator of dopaminergic, cholinergic, and Serotonergic neurons, implicated in 

ic vesicle function and synaptic plasticity, leading to specific alterations in behaviors, 
including memory, activity, eating behavior, depression and anxiety [9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 24, 
34, 84, 91, 114, 116, 120, 131, 176]. 

As can be seen in Table 1, numerous clinical and animal studies have implicated 5-HT, 
SERT and BDNF in pathogenesis of anxiety, depression, autism, schizophrenia and other 
brain disorders. Moreover, mounting clinical and experimental evidence (summarized in 
“Tables 2 and 3) indicates that these molecules not only are both involved in the regulation 

brain normal and pathological mechanisms [111], but directly interact at many levels in 
complex neuropsychiatric phenotypes [14, 80, 82, 112, 155, 156, 159]. 
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Animal Genetic Models of S-HT/SERT and BDNF Dysregulation 


SERT and BDNF are especially interesting genes for experimental modeling 
neuropsychiatric disorders [79, 101]. For example, human variants at both the SERT and 
BDNF gene loci have been implicated in affective disorders, OCD, autism and poly-substance 
abuse liability [1, 20, 30, 31, 54, 68, 81, 125, 145, 180] (Table 1), strengthening the 
importance of studying these two genes and their interactions [37, 122] using animal 
experimental and genetic models. 
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Impaired Function of Phosphodiesterase 4B in Mutated Disc! Mice 


piscl functions as a molecular scaffold, interacting with multiple proteins required for 
jeuronal migration, neurite outgrowth, signal transduction, cyclic adenosine monophosphate 
(cAMP) signaling, cytoskeletal modulation, and translational regulation [52, 55, 12]. Among 
ihe known Discl binding partners, cAMP-hydrolyzing phosphodiestirase 4B (PDE4B) is 
, ticularly important. ; 

Phosphodiesterase (PDE) is any enzyme that catalyzes the hydrolysis of phosphodiester 
ponds, for instance a bond in a molecule of cAMP. PDE-4 enzymes are the multi-gene family, 
specifically hydrolyze cAMP, a key second messenger inside cells, thus providing a pivotal 
means of regulating CAMP levels. In the central nervous system PDE4 is expressed in 
neurons of the cerebral cortex and hippocampus, hypothalamus and striatum, dopaminergic 
neurons of the substantia nigra and in astrocytes [15, 23]. Previous studies show that 
schizophrenics have decreased levels of intracellular cAMP [44]. cAMP-dependent protein 
kinase levels are also altered in schizophrenia [60] as well as PDEs are increased in cortex 
and temporal lobes of patients with schizophrenia, that reduce intracellular cAMP. PDE4B 
gene was found to be disrupted by a translocation in two related individuals with psychosis 
[43]. Recent study on Scottish population revealed significant association between single 
nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) of PDE4B and schizophrenia in females [51]. Rolipram, a 
PDE4 inhibitor, demonstrated antipsychotic capacities in animal models of schizophrenia [35, 
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figure 3. (A) Forced swim test. Mean duration of immobility (+SEM) of 31L at 8 weeks old (n = 8), 
31 at 12 weeks old (n = 10), wild type (WT) at 8 weeks old (n = 10) and at 12 weeks old (n = 27) 
mice. There was a significant effect of age [F(1, 53) = 6.8, p= 0.03] and genotype [F(1,53) = 7.6, p = 
(,005]. Immobility time was longer in 31L mice. **p < 0.01, ***p < 0.001 versus WT mice. (B) Two- 
day forced swim test procedure. Mean time of immobility (+ SEM) of 31L (n= 15) and WT mice (n= 
4) mice. There were significant effects of genotype [F(1,20) = 40.2, p=4 x 10 7), test day [F(1,20) = 
115,p=2.2x 10°] and 9) Lenehan pe interaction oe 520) = ee Ore on apse time. 
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Like Phenotype in 31L Disc1 Mutant Mice 


schizophrenic” 


Deficits in attention and information processing are considered a central feature of 
hrenia, which lead to stimulus overload, cognitive fragmentation, and thought 
ese [50]. P Prepulse inhibition and latent inhibition are the most common methods to 
xi tty information-processing deficits in schizophrenia with a reasonable amount of face, 
yl and construct validity [24], and they can be used in both human and animal 
experiments [2]. Prepulse inhibition is the degree to which the acoustic startle response is 
reduced When the startle-eliciting stimulus is preceded by a brief low-intensity stimulus that 
does not elicit a startle response. We found that 31L mutants had mild, but detectably lower 
se inhibition than wild-type mice (Figure 6A) at all three prepulses at the age of 12 
weeks old, but no prepulse inhibition deficit was detected at 8 weeks old. There were no 
differences between genotypes in the acoustic startle response at both ages (Figure 6B). The 
typical antipsychotic haloperidol, a dopamine D2 receptor antagonist, and the atypical 
antipsychotic clozapine, an antagonist of both D2 and 5-HT2 receptors, had no effect 
improving prepulse inhibition deficit in 31L mutants (Figure 6C). Whereas the antidepressant 
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Figure 6. (A) Prepulse inhibition of acoustic startle response at 8 weeks old and 12 weeks old mitt 
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onset during testing (overall A period = 10.2 sec). Latent inhibition was disrupted in 3|| 
mice pre-exposed to the conditioned stimulus (Figure 7A). A strong association betwee 
conditioned and unconditioned stimulus was exhibited by non-pre-exposed mice of but 
genotypes, suggesting that the latent inhibition disruption was not due to a gross cognitive 
deficit but a specific information-processing deficit. The administration of clozapine had 1 
effect on the disrupted latent inhibition in 31L mice (Figure 7B), however rolipram at tt 
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with distinct clinical phenotypes and, indeed, normal variation in cognitive function and 
neurodevelopment [29, 52]. This study demonstrates that a Disc] missense mutation in mice 
give rise to depression-like and schizophrenia- 


; j : like phenotypes, thus supporting the role of this 
gene in major mental illnesses. 
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